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(PA miscalculation has prevented the insertion 
of our usual notices of foreign events. No matter 
of importance, however, has happened, by the ac- 
counts which have reached us since our last, though 
we have English news a few days later. Meetings 
‘of the people were still holding, and the govern- 
ment was cairying into effect all its means to pre- 


vent an insurrection. ‘The details, shall be pre- 
served. 





OP Messrs. Harper and Orr, the persons who, 
under authority of the auditor of the state of Ohio, 
collected tke tax levied on the branches of the bank 
of the United States located therein, were taken 
before judge Thompson (a state judge) for the be- 
nefit of the act of Aubeas corpus, who decided thai 
he could not allow it. The opinion, &c. shall be 
published as soon as we can make room for it. 





oPp“The Philadelphia society for the encourage- 
ment of national industry,” has commenced a new 
series of essays. We have examined the first nuin- 
ber—-it is truly a powerful article, relating to corton 
asa great staple of our country, and calculated to 
cause the planters of it to come to a pause and re- 
Aect upon the necessity of a home market for their 
commodity. We hope that it will be extensively 
spread before the people, and especially those first 
mterested; but we cannot now premise to aid in 
this by republishing these essays, on account of an 


expected monopoly of our pages by the procced- 
ings at congress. 





(C7 Many meetings of merchants and others have 
been held in the different cities of the United States 
to memorialize congress in favor of an uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy. It is probable that congress 
will do something in this matter at the ensuing 
session. We arein favor of some system on this 
subject. It seems tousa positive certainty that al- 
most any sort of a general law respecting it, would 
be preferable to the present mode of paying honest 
debts by the insolvent laws of the several states. 





(C7Congress meets next Monday. To dispose of 
several things that must be inserted, and which 
would have stood in our way, the present sheet is 
in part given up to matters of record and reference. 
The proposition of our friend Lancaster, and the 
abstract of certain speeches delivered by Mr. King, 


will excite present attention. A number of articles 
in Manuscript are postponed. 





A PROPOSAL ACCEPTED. 

To the editor of the Register.—I know that you are 
always in “want of room” to insert such things as 
you believe it necessary for your work to possess. 
Certainly, you have far exceeded any thing that we 
had a right to demand of you, by your numerous 
extra sheets, and I am satisfied that they have been 
issued pari passu, as you say, with the means af- 
forded. But the session of congress is coming on, 
and we suppose its proceedings, and the papers to 
be laid before thxt bedy, will be very important— 
?t is needful that these should promptly be put into 
the possession of the pcople—Suppose, therefore, 


that every subscriber you have was to endeavor 
You. XVIL——14, 





to get one other subscriber, and that, if only one in 
four actually succeeded, though perhaps each of us 
might obtaia one, and were to forward you the ad- 
vance,—would you feel justified in saying that, dur- 
ing the session of congress, you would give an extra 
half sheet every other week, one-fourth more mat- 
ter than we have a right to demand of you, provid- 
ed the current affairs, domestic or foreign, should 
appear to require it? A subscriber in the country. 


aPTo ali the subscribers to the Register —The 
preceding is the substance of a long note just re- 
ceived. I cheerfully accede to the proposition, and 
will do more than is required, if thought necessary, 
in the contingency stated. That the experiment 
may be tried, a prospectus of the Reeisrer is en- 
closed”in each number issued this day. 

I have only to add, that this addition of ‘one. 
fourth” to the usual quantity of matter, would en- 
able me to keep a-head of nearly all the parry news- 
papers, as to the publication of things affecting our 
national affairs. This would, perhaps, compensate 
my friends for any exertion they may be pleased to 
make in favor of the proposition. 

The bills or notes of any specie-paying bank in 
the United States are received in payment for the 
Reeistrn—the safety of the mails is guaranteed, and 
on letters containing the amount of two subscrip- 
tions, the postage may be charged to 





The Editor. 

Mr. Kine’s spercurs.—We publish the substance 
of two speeches delivered by Mr.King, in the senate 
of the United States, on the Missouri bill, and freely 
declare that we never have observed so great a body 
of argument pressed into a smaller space. 

The plain history of the facts belonging to the 
prohibition of slavery in the territory north of the 
Ohio, and the reasons given why it was permitted 
in the new states erected in the south, are corrcii- 
sive, we apprehend, as to the right of congress to 
forbid slavery in the Missouri country. Indeed, it 
appears that the right was not, until lately, disput- 
ed, seeing that when the southern states ceded 
their western territories, they provided against such 
prohibition by a positive article on the subject. 

We sincerely thank Mr. King for the light afford- 
ed on this great national concern; and hope that it 
will have the happiest tendency to allay the ardent 
feelings which a discussion of the matter seemed 
likelyto produce. ‘the whole affair, as it now ap- 
pears to us, is reduced to a question of expediencr, 
on which every man may freely vote according to 
his feelings, without danger of coming inte contact 
with the provisions or principles of the constitution, 
or the law, as established by the treaty by which 
Louisiana was ceded to us—and we hope that it will 
appear to be the interest of ail parties to forbid the 
extension of an acknowledged evil, the effect of 
which must be to render it perpetual. 





Seatn. The following are the speculations of a 
Paris editor—‘‘ All the accounts from Spain confirm 
the resolution which his majesty has adopted (by 
the advice of his ministers) not to ratify the treatv 
which cedes the two Floridas to the United States. 
This is a question ofthe utmost import under pre- 
sent circumstances. Politicians agree that if the 
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treaty is not ratified, America will soon fulfil it by| 


force of arms; and that she will not be satisfied with 
these twe provinces, but will also invade Texas. It 
ws even believed that, in case a war ensucs, the 
United States would invade the rich kingdom of 
Mexico; the finest lower of New Spain im his majes- 
ty’s crown, and the principal source of the revenues 
ofhis kingdom. This circumstance has excited the 
liveliest sensation.” 

(Pp Letters from Spain, received at Norfolk, are 
published inthe Heraid. It is positively stated in 
these, that on the 5th day of July 1814, a treaty 
was signed between England and Spain, to which 
certain secret articles were attached on the 20th of 
August following, by which the Floridas were real- 
lv ceded to Great Britain, on the consideration that 
the latter should guarantee to Spain her other co- 
lonies in America. But we shall not perhaps, re- 
main in the dark much longer respecting this busi- 
ness. Little aswe think of the honor of the Spa- 
nish government, we hardly suppose is possible that 
Don Onis should have been invested with fuil pow- 
ers, as he surely was, to pretend acession of the 
Floridas which had beforebeen ceded to Grert Bri- 
tain. 

Itis saidthat gen. Bonavia, the third person nam- 
ed asa minister to the United States, has also re- 
fused the office. 

A New York paper however says—From vari- 
ous letters received by the Hornet frem Cadiz, some 
of which are written by men high in Spanish con- 
fidence, if not authority, itisreduced to a certainty 
that the treaty with Spain is not ratified; that the 
negociation between Mr. Forsyth and the Spanish 
secretary of state, has terminated, and that a Spa- 
nish minister may shortly be expected to make the 
necessary explanations to our government, on the 
subject. It is understood in the court circles of 
Spuin, and we presume correctly, that the difficutty 
arises out of the large grantsof land which had been 
made, and-which grants our government refuse to 
acknowledge as vaiid. 

Cuba. The London papers continue to urge, 
with great earnestness, the advantages to be deriv- 
ed by England from the cession of Cuba. <A writer 
in the *“Times,’”? describes that island to be about 
seven hundred miles in length, and 150 of mean 
breadth: as containing, independent of its white 


National Institutions. 
TO BURWELL BASSETT, 
AND THE FRIENDS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
Norfolk, Virginia, 20th 11th me. 1819. 

Honorep Friz=np—In addressing thee, and the 
friends of education in their legislative’capacity, I 
have two objeets to which I wish to claim attention, 
and both are well Known to accord with thy patri- 
otic solicitude:—Ist. measures essential to the ex- 
tension of the Lancasterian system of education, in- 
its most perfect shape—and. second/y, measures by 
which the citizens of the United States may in- 
crease their intelectual rank asa nation, beyond all 
precedent in the history of the world. Measures 
by which a national excellence may be attained in 
relation to subjects truly sientific and dignifying, 
not only as productive of great local advantage, but 
as setting anexample beneficial to future ages and 
opening to other countries the path of knowledge 
—Vhe march of mind, 

Near twelve months have row elapsed since f 
vas honored with thy friendship; for thy spontane- 
ous kindness—and the consequent honors of con- 
gress, the revolving year reminds me that claims 
which cxil for gratitude ought not to be neglecied. 
| feel anxious to make such communications as may 
prove how deeply I have felt the open-hearted and 
generous reception which I experienced when 
lecturing before the national legislature. How can 
{ better express my feelings than by proving that 
the general prosperity of this country has been a 
subject of consideration ever since llanded? The 
first subject, hat of education, is in the line of my 
professional duty, —-in which after twenty two years 
devotion, I feel an unabated zeal and enthusiastic 
ardor; but the important “measures” which may 
conduce to the general advancement of art, science 
and national resources, is most consonant to my 
present feelings. I not only intend to keep the 
subjectsvery much distinct, but, in the present case, 
the first shall be last and the last first. 

In travelling above 4000 miles in the United 
States—lecturing to above ffly thousand persons, 
[ have seen much for one twelve months, and yet 
compared with the magnitude of territory or ex- 
tent of population, I feel satisfied that al I have 
yet seen of the character of the people—or the 
productions of the country, is comparatively small. 


population, about six hundred thousand black and}I do not fee! that twelvemonths travelling, with 


colored persons; as being every where fertile, and 
abounding in cattle and timber: and what is of more 
importance, as containing “a port (Havana) second 
to none in the world, land-locked on all sides, with 
a narrow entrance commanded by two forts, where 
a thousand sail of the line may ride in perfect safe- 
ty, even in the hurricane months:—.4 station from 
which the British navy would have comp/ete command 
over the whole line of the southern and eastern sea coasts 
of the United States of America.” The produce ex- 
ported from Havanna in 1818, is described by this 
writer as being inround numbers 227,090 boxes ci 
sugar; 25 millions of pounds of coffee; 45,000 hogs- 
heads of molasses, and 3000 hogsheads of rum- 
- 1078 merchant vessels entered the port during the 
year, exclusive of coasters. And the writer con- 
jectures that the commerce of the island would af- 
ford constant employment for 200,000 tons of ship- 
ping and 14,006 seamen. 


«¢; Accounts from Spain say that the cession of 


this island to Great Britain was a commo: subject of 
conversation at Madrid—and British officers at Gi- 
bralter inform their friends in England, that they 
expect to be transferred to Cubs. 


much public and private intercourse, can warrant 
me in forming as too many have done, a superficial 
and fixed opinion of the country, which is as vari- 
ous from itselfas from any territory of the same ex- 
tent on the surface of the globe. Far from vain 
confidence in the acquisition of knowledge respect- 
ing acountry so new to me in most respects, I would 
not hazard an opinion even with much diffidence— 
yet Iam convinced, by the little I have seen, that 
any contemplative mind under the same circum- 
stances must feel deeply impressed with its natural 
riches and those capacities for improvement, by 
which it must ultimately take a great rank in the 
scale of nations; and by the early cultivation of its 
capacities it may even confer a benefaction on the 
human race, 

It hasseemed to me not only possible, but easv,con- 
trasted with the magnitude of the object and result 
of the design, for such a nation to excrt their 
patriotic and intellectual energy so as to take tribute 
of all nature ona scale of grandeur which never en- 
tered the mind of any earthiy potentate, which is 
without a parallel inthe history of nations or re- 





cords of science. 
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If the truth of this assertion be eventually de- 
monstrated, knowledge shallhave temples reared 
to its right use, more nationaland ennobling than 
that of Solomon’s, but, like that building, contain- 
ing éemblems and marks of Ais goodness, who not 
only still enthrones himself upon the mercy seat, 
but who fills the temple of the universe with his 
glory and his presence.—Perhapsthe brightest page 
of human history is left blank for Americans to fill, 
with such -vivifying characters as shall with equal 
perspicuity and brilliancy, prove tothe nations of 
the world with the full force of demonstration, that 
“knowledge is power.”—Am I then to imagine that 
patrictism, which in this case is the leading requi- 
site to ensure success, 1s so small amoug you as a 
people, that for want of this pure motive, so gene- 
raily professed, you can tamely lose an opportunity 
which is the voon ofa Divine hand, and may by 
active improvement cause the fruits of art and sci- 
ence to be poured out in unknown abundance from 
a cornucopia of unceasing plenty.—If the sons and 
daughters of your rising Columbia, possess feelings 
for their country which vibrate in unison with 
those of acitizen of the world, not an hand will 
be idle, notan heart indifferent, to the voice of pa- 
triotism—yes, the patriotism of man, —of country— 
of future ages, will command attention with a sove- 


— 
see 


| supposing a principle as common in the coun- 


try as the air we breathe or the earth on which 
we tread. 


To this principle of pure patriotism is to be ad- 
ded the power of accumulation even with small 
means. A power which must become wonderful 
and mighty, when the hearts and minds of the lead- 
ers of your millions shall cail into general action 
those feeling; which, if 1am not greatly mistaken, 
it is the wish of the nation to cherish and expand. 


This country abounds with the immense riches 
of nature; the botanical part of these collected by 
specimen into any one or more places, would exhi- 
bit a conceniration of the materials for tis depart- 
ment of knowledge which must siand unrivalled in 
the fuce of all nations, if the contribution of arti- 
cles were completely made from one extremity of 
the union to the other. Inthe extent ofa national 
collection, embracing every tribe and variety of 
plants, the benefit would only be equatl d by the 
maguitude of the collection; but what “treasures 
untold” would be conferred on the farmer, garden- 
erand physician—what a magnificent scenery would 
it present to the student of nature and the man of 
scientific research, were specimens of every soil, 
and growth collected together? Iniike manner, 


reign call, ‘The extent, capacity and resources of what a noble counterpart would be presented to 


a land crowned with blessings will appear as in the 
hand of your national guardian angel, rising ma- 
jestically before your view, beckoning to active ex- 


view,—the combination and analysisto which they 
might be subjected, would open new prospects of 
nature to the experimental philosopher, and tend 


ertion, and saying this is the time for the welfare of | © perfect a practical theory of soils, and their ca- 


the world and its increasing millions—for the glory 
of the God of your fathers—that you should erect 
your altars to his honor who hath done so much 


pacities—a subject of high importance toany agri- 
cultural nation, but to this nation, df the greatest 
consequence. Formed as these states are by na- 


for you. Altars and temples—on which all that | ture to progress in an agricultural population, the 
Jove knowledge and honor their God, may behold | Power of intimate acqg.intance with art the soils 
with instruction and delight the beauties of his and productions of the country, is not only of nati- 
works, and call with the sweet singer of Israel on onal and scientific importance, but to the states- 
the rocks and mountains to praise him, of whose | ™@” and legislator they afford a key to the resour- 
greatness and goodness there is no end.-~May the | C&S of the land, andenable them to foster and che- 
‘children of those men who first floated the banner {Tish every measure which may cause the light ot 
of national liberty over the world, arise—rally round | truth to beam with refulgence on the morning day 
the standard of your intellectual greatness, and fj] |of the people for whom they legislate. 


up with illustrious characters the yet unwritten 


volumes of your literary and scientific glory. 


Suppose the geological and mineral productions 
of aut the states, concentrated by a complete col- 


But before I presume to lift a finger to point the lection of specimens, in any peculiar spot—whut a 
road to this eminence, the very thought of which field of information? what material for experiment! 
moves with delight every power of my mind, allow what authority for literary reference? what a bird's 
me to say, [have not to submit to thy attention one |&Ye View would they give to man of the wonders of 
imported thought, except in matters of illustrative creation? 


facts. Tam only giving you back your own, in of- 


Materials would be thus concentrated to enlarge 


fering suggestions which are of American origin; | various departments of knowledge, which cannot 


I may call them the growth of your soil. They 
have sprung up and matured in my mind since I 
first trod yourshores. They have originated in an 
heart formed in many ways to seek the welfare of 
its fellow immortals, -— while engaged in expanding 
and ‘cherishing among 50,000 of your citizens the 
love of general education; and indeed, I shall be 
richly rewarded if these hints should prove indi- 
genous to the future welfare of your children, ris- 
ing in peace and loveliness around your tables. 

To exemplify my meaning, I shall be compelled 
to suppsse some measures realized, that my friendly 
reader may judge whether the end be commensu- 
rate with the expectations already excited; and in 
the sequel, to demonstrate that the means are 
easy. Economy the leading feature of a magni- 
ficent national design—the expense in fact, only a 
few removes from non-entity. The love of science 
and your country, the only principle of action, 
which will crown with success a great undertak- 



































fail to exalt, adorn and dignify the nation, in its pos- 
session; but the organic remains of the most anci- 
ent times would arise to view, with all the venera- 
tion with which remote ages can cover any of their 
relicts, and case the admiring citizen to exclaim— 


furnish materials for a map of the surface of the 
land, accompanied by minute tables of the produce. 


tion and course of minerals and metals, would fur- 
extensive scaie. Here then is the means of forming 


a register of national resources—pointing out an 


instruction and delight would such a collection * re- 
sent to the astonished beholder! Is there any item 





ing—dsne which I ought to fecl myself authorised in 


























“OF one departed world 
“I see the mighty shadow.” 


he specimens of soils and productions would 


In like manner the geological strata, the connec- 


nish materials for suitable maps on an accurate and 


interchange for mutual benefit—a clue to mineral 
and metallic treasure. What a scenery of wonder, 


in these meastires which, once realized, would not 
afford a mental foast to every enquiring mind ? 
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If the student, the scholar and the christian may 
exult with joy at the prospect contemplated, isthere 
no room for Americans to exult with patrietic feel- 
ings, at the distinction which this country would 
possess among the nations? ‘That nation which 
shall be frst, from patriotism and trom principle, to 
realize such national collections, will command the 
homage of the present and future ages. Will not 
the eyes of the world, as well as these of the disci- 
ples of learning and lovers of science, be turned on 
a people who muy take the lead in such a measure? 
May. not America thus teach, by example, nations 
ancient in history, while they have not yet seen half 
a century before they take rank in the vigor of po- 
litical and intellectual maturity? Would not such 
measures show the world that American genius is 
of Herculean growth—thatit has strangled the mon. 
ster ignorance, the curse of nations, as a serpent in 
the cradle, and risen to that eminence of mind 
which alone can qualify individuals or legislatures, 
jusily to appreciate and improve their resources, 
and place public legislators in the position of men 
who can clearly see a great endand frmly pursue it 


who can also attain the act of accomplishing a | 


great purpose by the smallest possible means. Lon- 
don and Paris may justly boast museums of curiosi- 
ties, of wonders, that at once astonish, entrance 
and enrich the mind—but no nation ever reared 
such extensive establishments, at national expense, 
as national patriotism may rear in America. But, 
my friend, while f anticipate that the advantage of 
su¢h unrivalled collections will be fully admitted, 
{ expect that I may be told that the warmth of a 
gencrous heart bas carried me into the imaginations 
ofa fiiry land; that you, as a nation, have not the 
resources to defray the attendant expense, or the 
energy to affect such stupendous measures as those 
which may leave the matire institutions of scien- 
tific Europe at a distance. As to the question of 
expense, a little patience will shew that it is the 
patriotism, and not the pockets, of your citizens for 
which Lam forming a plan of taxation. As to the 
want of energy, I must respectfully avow myself 
not disposed to credit the existence of such apa- 
thy, till time himself, with his grave countenance 
and unbending firmness, shall do more than I ex- 
pect—shall tell me that your energies are dead, 
not dormant, and that your patriotism is made only 
of gun-powder, and that the largest preparation of 
this stock has evaporated away amidst the shout- 
ings of battle and clamor of victory. 

There are three common methods of raising such 
museums— 

1. At the national expense; 

9°. On individual risk; 

3. By donations of the possessors of curiosities. 

The last affords me the foundation of my hopes. 
With the exception of suitable buildings, little or 
no national expense is likely to be essential to pro- 
duce a splendor of result which shall eventually 
exceed the most sanguine imagination. 

in this case the first object is to find proper per- 
sons to make selections; secondly, to transport them 
to their respective depots—and, thirdly, to have 
the articles arranged in proper museums for exhi- 
bition, at a price for admission which will support 
the establishment. 

If each of the national representatives and sena- 
tors were to unite with himseif a few intelligent 
frieinds, as a local committee, to make selections of 
specimens in his district--the representatives tak- 
ing charge of such articles, to transmit them to 
head-quarters, fér a WASHINGTON NATIONAL MUSEUM 

-the yearly attendanoe of the legislature would 





bring an annual aggregation of articles which would 
increase beyond estimation. The representatives 
to the state legislatures would surely do the same. 
Duplicates might be exchanged, and then every 
state legislature would have, at some central place, 
a state museum, and the exchange of duplicates of 
the natural productions of one state for another, 
would produce an interchange of good offices, and 
— and carry the national museum to perfcc- 
ion, 

But it is not the members of the state legisla- 
tures and national representatives alone to whom. 
this appeal should be made. The physicians and 
medical men of the United States have generally an 
inclination to scientific research—they are mostly - 
well prepared, by a knowledge of chemistry and 
experimentatphilosophy, to become patriotic agents 
in such a public spirited undertaking. The officers 
of the army and navy, the civil magistrates, the 
members of literary societies, the judges of the su- 
preme and state judicatures, with counsellors at 
law, and Kist, though not least, the planter and agri- 
culturalist, all possess opportunities of enriching 
such a treasury by making selections ard suitable 
enquiries after specimens, 

Do you as a nation, wish to possess a million of 
samples ilustrative of the natural rescources of your 
country? Are there not twenty-thousand of your 
sons, anxiously alive to your interest, possessing 
patriotism enough to make selections andin many 
instances to convey them to the appointed spots, 
or in ali cases, to sce their safe carriage? Have you 
not a steam boat conveyance on your rivers and 
on your iakes for several thousand miles? Have 
you not aregulur line of coasting trade, offer: 
ing a facility of intercourse equal to its extent? 
Is there a master of a steam boat, ofa coasting 
vessel, orof a land carriage line, who would not of- 
ten volunteer the conveyance carriage free of a 
few pounds weight of valuable specimens? Surely 
if the thing may be only proposed and understood 
aright, tens of thousands of citizens would volun- 
teer, both for state and individual selections; if 
in afew extra cases, the bulk of articles should re- 
quire expense, then may not a small local subscrip- 
tion gencrally be made to pay half price, for whicd 
the public spirit of patriotism might be called en 
to convey such materials for public service. 

De Witt Clinton has distinguished his govern- 
ment by his energetic exertions to complete the 
grand canal; what a Lne of intercourse dees that 
canal present? How readily may the treasures of 
nature be brought from the Hudson, the lakes, th¢ 
St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, with ten thousand 
tributary streams of smaller note, which feed these 
great waters, all of which may be employed to bring 
the tribute of a nation to the treasury of science? 
In regard to inland carriage, the judges who 
go their circuits, the counsellors that follow them, 
rest in gencral at certain central points, to which 
the most intelligent inhabitants of the district often 
resort for the purpose of justice, and in the inter 
course which attends relaxation from the purpo- 
ses of duty. Is not this a patriotic subject of en- 
quiry, when at the point ofcontact with people pos- 
sessed of local knowledge, and willing to give in- 
formation? Do not fora moment suffer it to be im- 
agined, that I consider the American nation as des- 
titute of museums; there are some in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, and perhaps in other cities, which 
are the labor of individuals, whose trouble in rais- 
ing such institutions do them equal honor as men, 
and friends of science. So far from these being 
neglected, I should recommend all being aided 
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and enriched, by public zeal; still this leaves am- 
ple room for national, state and college museums. 
4t is not to find or create the charge of remissness 
that I take the pen; it is from a wish that such 
institutions should rise to that wonderful scale of 
perfection, which the public sense of Guty in a na- 
tion, is alone competent to call into action, on 4 
bearing commensurate with the piches of its re- 
scources, and the dignity of its future days. 
With your hundreds and thousands of fellow ci- 
tizens engaged in public duties -- professedly putrioss, 
guardians and friends of your publig interest,—is it 
possible that your energies are so dormant, so inca- 
pable of being roused, or so unfit for combination 
and energy in any thing but revolution and war, as 
to furnish no fulcrum on which the lever of public 
interest may rest, and by which measures for nation- 
al good and honor may be put in motion? Let whe 
will be the first American to believe this assertion, | 
hope I shall be the last European to admit the con- 
clusion as correct. I am ready to say, away with 
the thought—it is too degrading, nay, ignominious, 
for any man to cherish orattach to a generous sp1- 
pited people. 
Will not patriotism find among your s¢a captains 
and merchants cheerful hearts and active hands 
by thousands, to search for articles for such muse- 
ums, will not your pilots port their vessels with more 
pleasure when each American navigator can lay his 
hand on his heart and say with exultation, that not 
a sail is ever unfurled, or does the flag of his coun- 
try float on ocean, sea or river, but to bring some 
wonder of art, some treasure for the museum, which 
shall be al ght to the world and the glory of his 
people? If the patriotism of your national and state 
representatives would only rear the standard of 
science, is there a true American from the youth of 
your colleges to the most virtuous leaders of your 
nation, that would not glery in the elevation, and 
swell the train of its supporters’ Hitherto the 
powers of nations have been combined almost only 
te make or resist aggression — but are all the ener- 
gies, sacred to humanity, to be monopolized by war 
and be everlastingly devoted to render the earth 
an aceldama, a field of bloods Is the sword to de- 
vour forever?—or are the sons of liberty and science 
now to join hand and heart in collecting those ma- 
terials which shall contribute to increase the wel- 
fare of mankind—and the light of knowledge a thou- 
sind fold? 
If it be needful for those who are to guide the 
helm intimately to know the power and resources 
of their country, surcly this measure, which would 
concentrate these things in a focus before them, is 
worthy their candid attention and cordial support; 
for this advantage in general, is to be obtained by 
the simple expense of a museum which would pay 
its charge of building by admission? 
it seems proper that in making selections nothing 
should be omitted that may be useful. ‘The analysis 
of soils most barren as well as those most fruitful, 
afford double means of instruction on one subject. 
A few years past a quantity of lime was laid ov some 
land in England—the more lime was laid on the 
Jand the more unproductive became the harvest. 
That lime, usually considered as a means of fertility 
to the land, should render it barren, was to the par- 
ties a matter strange and new. Specimens were 
finally sent for analyzation to sir Humphrey Davy; 
he made the analysis and gave a solution to the 
enigma—the lime was found to be blended with 
magnesia. The presence of magnesia inthe lime 


shewed the existence of a principle injarrous to ve- 


great importance to the benefit or detriment of 
agriculture; for magnesian lime stone exists in this 
country. Mfarlis another article capable of fertiliz- 
ing the earth in exhausted soils, ina wheat country 
especially it is of great importance. It may often 
exist useless because unknown. The presentvice 
president of the United States has on his land at 
Staten Island, a specimen of stone marl—the stone 
is often dug from under the surface, and often 
found near it. It gradually breaks and decompor 
ses itself when exposed to the air, and finally be- 
comes egual to any rich vegetable garden mould. 
In how many other cases would this advantage have 
existed unimproved? The very stones which are 
better than any manure, being perhaps picked out 
at aconsiderable expense, and thrown away as an 
incumbrance to the ground, and then manure laid 
on atmuch cest. Iron is a very common ore, yet 
boundless as itisas to quantity in England, the 
iron of Sweden is indispensible to the perfection of 
some of the English manufactures. Does not this 
important difference in a common metal, indicate 
the propriety of collecting specimens of iron ore 
from every possible extremity of a country that ran- 
ges under so many degrees of lattitude, as the 
United States? These observations are made to 
impress the importance of attending to small mat- 
ters—their weight will be corroborated by the con- 
sequence which ful‘er’s earth, clay in its pure state, 
without admixture of silex, is to the English wool- 
en manufactures; so much so in the estimation of 
the British parliament as to cause heavy penalties 
to have been formerly enacted to prevent its ex- 
portation. Surely this valuable article needs to be 
known and its existence in every place marked out.* 

Many more instances of equal importance may 
be found. To lookjat what cloth manufecturers 
callthe reaztr, a rough thorny thristle, can hardly 
appear more unimportant; but it furnishes an arti- 
cle for finishing cloth of so much importance that a 
person has been known to travel part of France 
with a view of procuring a quantity of this article 
for English consumption. Teazles present a num- 
ber of exquisitely fine points for raising the knap on 
cloth, which no experienced artist working in steel 
could possibly manufacture at such a price as tobe 
of any use, if he could manufacture them a¢ al/.— 
Such a national museum should be on a scale 
which may shew that nothing is vo /ittle or too creat 
for the proper notice, due to forming into regular 
clasesthe grand museum, forthe purpose of teaching 
an admiring world what patriotism is capable of ef- 
feeting for a country like yours. 

The principal object in such institutions should 
be domestic resources, but this would not preclude 
foreign additions as a branch of the museum—and 
duplicates being collected, in many cases, would 
serve as medium of exchange with foreign coun- 
tries, so as to render the intercourse which should 
bea mutual benefit, the means of adding the speci- 
mens of the world’s resources to these of the nation. 
_ Every ship that sailed from the ports of the Unit- 
ed States, should be made liable to a small extra 
duty, unless some natural curiosities, acoording to 
required general notices, should be presented Ly 
the captain or merchants. This duty should be 
small, but sufficient to induce a desire to avoid it, 
on the easy terms of bringing such foreign speci- 
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*Clay appears a common article and may be 
therefore despised. But the clays of this country 
are often blended with dron. To ind clay free from 
this mixture is almost indispensible to perfection of 
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mens as might easily be accessible—in every case 
to be deposited at the custom house, prior to the 
clears’ ce of the cargo. The inhabitants of Sales, 
New Engiand, afford an instance of a museum, form- 
eci on a small but respectable scale - by voluntary 
contributions from the sea captains bound to the 
East Indies—The instance is worthy of the citizens 
of atown, well known to be alive to any thing good 
or useful. But, as the natural scale will be exten- 
sive, the levying of a trifling duty in case of no spe- 
cimen being produced, would add to the fund; I 
am, however, inclined to doubt the propriety even 
of any ¢a.raiion except on patriotism, and that more 
noble as being altogether free and unshackled. 

The natnes of donors who render important be- 
nefits, to be registered in the institution, in a re- 
eord of honorable services; those who render the 
most important benefits, to be annually reported 
to the legis'ative bodies and their names published 
as an exXampic. 

Whenever an American citizen, goes to a foreign 
country, as a passenger, and returns without a spe- 
cunen or depos:t at the custom house, a@ small 
duty levied in such case would be paid with plea- 
sure--- averse as I am to any taxation on this sub- 
ject. If money is to be raised for a national build- 
ing by public duties, such as bear on foreign pur- 
suits appear the most natural objects. 

Before I close this communication allow me to 
make one more suggestion. 

There is nota finer country in the world for land- 


» scape scenery than America. 


Abundance of persons can be found capable of 
drawing an ozvtline, in a nation which ;is yet in 
infancy, when to find the same number able to 
make a perfect drawing, would be a difficulty. 

But the collection of great number of outhnes may 
be a nursery of the art of design. Let patriotism 
call on the daughters as well as the sons of the 
country, to present ske/ches in the reugh state--- 
simply of correct sketches of scenery from nuture; 
let these outlines be forwarded, post free, toa pro- 
per office at the national museum; and, without ex- 
pense, a gallery of outlines might be formed of all 
the landscape scenery of the United States, on such 
an extensive scale as to astonish. A book of re- 
ferencés should be kept of the names of the authors, 
but not published or exhibited without their con- 
sent.---In all cases a reference is to be expected for 
the correctness of the design. The young artist 
might thus have access to ali the beauties of scene- 
ry which natural landscape in outline could furnish. 
More perfect and finished specimeus need not be 
rejected as patriotic presents; but a gallery of out- 
line would gradually prepare the way for a more 
perfect school of design. 

Engravers should be requested to forward speci- 
mens of all their engravings to the same depository, 
as affording a criterion of the progress of the arts 
of design and engraving in this nation. 

These hints may appear to bear only on the gen- 
teel accomplishments of drawing and painting, but 
they equally apply to the arts of design for manu- 
factures; and, w/iimate/y. domestic manufactures, re- 
quiring the arts of design, must grow and flourish 
in thiscountry. Were the French art of lithogra- 
phy generally used, copies for other museums might 
be muitiplied at a small expense, and without num- 
ber. Surely this grand improvement will not be 
neclicected in the United States! 

The display of legislative and individual patriot- 
ism would not be a sacrifice. No! every exertion 


of patriotic feeling would operate as capital placed 


a 


leges would have their muscums to aid and iilus- 
trate their professors when lecturing on natural and 
;experimental philosopy—their cabinets of metals, 
‘minerals and plants to illustrate the bounty of Pro- 
vidence, and point out the means of improving the 
land: but in the galleries of out-line, as well as in 
the foreign specimens which wonld adorn the tem- 
ples of science, the youth of the schools and col- 
leges would repay their parent’s efforts—they would 
carry the benefits reaped from,national patriotism 
into the bosom of their family circles—they would 
turn social converse into an intellectual feast—they 
would botanize in nature’s garden, and present the 
most fragrant flowers and precious fruits to the 
eyes of those whose love of their country had sown 
the seed, of which they would deserve to reap the 
precious harvest. 

I appeal to my generous friend, who first taught 
me to appreciate that warmth of patriotism with 
which a Virginian heart can glow, for the following 
circumstances:—A large quantity of slielis are often 
found in the neighborhoed of Williamsburg; they 
are a specimen of large fluted oyster-shell, known to 
extend to Choptank river in Maryland—yet this 
species of oyster is wholly extinct in the neighbor- 
ing rivers, abounding with the common oysters; a 
strong indication of a great revolution, that could 
extinguish one species and make room for another. 
The accurate extent of this bed is a subject worthy 
examination and report. In the eastern states, 
amidst primitive rock formations, this species, now 
extinct in James’ river, is yetto be found. At Rich- 
mond, shark’s teeth are often dug up and but rarely 
preserved. In England the mines of coal often pre- 
sent vegetable amd fossil remains. Do such instances 
occur in the mines of Virginia and Pittsburg, and 
are they lost or neglected? Do not such examples 
us these establish the fact, that nothing, which can 
be made useful or instructive, ouglit to be omitted 
in the formation of such an institution? 

In case any prospect of success should be likely 
to open in consequence of these suggestions, I 
shall be happy to give such hints and information 
as may be in my power to forward the object; but 
my wish is only to point the way and render any 
auxiliary aid, leaving to your native genius the 
task of travelling the paths of light, and ascending, 
with an eagle-eye, to the meridian height of scici- 
tific discovery. 

I have now so greatly occupied the attention of 
my friends on the subject of public and state mu- 
seums, that I must defer that of national education, 
and the extension of the Lancasterian system in the 
United States, to be the subject of another com- 
munication. I hope, however, to succeed in shew- 
ing that, if you possess the will, as a nation, you 
have the power of banishing ignorance from the 
mind of every child within your borders—of ren- 
dering future generations children of light, who 
shall walk in the splendor of seven-fold meridian day. 

Having discharged the duty of gratitude, in con- 
tributing my mite to promote your country’s pros- 
perity, I hope speedily to shew that the Lancas- 
terian system of education possesses superior pow- 
ers of utility to those generally known in this coun- 
try,—which I hope may possess it, and every good, 
in the greatest perfection. And now my honored 
friend, Burwell Bassett, grateful for thy hospitality 
and kindness, a well wisher to science and know- 
ledge, to thy country’s prosperity and thy own—a 
friend of every man worthy of being thy coadjutor 
or compatriot,—I remain, very respectfully, as a 
citizen of the world, thy friend and fellow-citizen, 
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_ The Missouri Question. 
: MR. KING’S >PEECHES. 
Jamaica, (L. I.) Nov. 22, 1817. 
Gentlemen—Conformably to your request in be- 
half ofthe committee appointed by the late meet- 


-jng in the city, on the business of the Missouri bill, 


Thave the honor to send to you the substance of 
two speeches that 1 delivered in the senate of the 
United States, when this bill was under its consi- 
deration. , 

As my notes are imperfect, Imay have omitted 


‘some remarks made on that occasion, and added 


others which were not made; the communication, 


. however, contains the substance of my observa- 


tions, and present opinions on this important sub- 
ject—lIl am particularly anxious not to be misunder- 
stood in this case, never having thought myself at 
liberty to encourage, or to assent to any measure 


‘that would affect the security of property in slaves, 


or tend to disturb the political adjustment which 
the constitution has established respecting them; I 
desire to be considered as still adhering to this re- 
serve; and that the observations which I send you, 
should be construed to refer, and to be confined, to 
the prohibition of slavery in the new states to be 
formed beyond the original limits of the United 
States—a prohibition which, in my judgment, con- 
gress have the power to establish, and the omission 
of which may, as I fear, be productive of most seri- 
ous consequences. 

With great respect and esteem, [have the honor 
to be, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

RUFUS KING. 

Messrs. John B. Coles, and John T. Irving, chair- 

man and secretary of the committee appointed by 

the late city meeting,respecting the Missouri bill, 


The observations follow : 

The substance of two speeches on the Missouri bili 
—delivered by Mr. King, in the senate of the 
United States, during their last session. 

The constitution declares “that congress shall 
have power to dispose of, and make all needitulrules 
and regulations respecting the territory and other 
property ef the United States.” Under this power, 
congress have passed laws for the survey and sale 
of the public lands, for the division of the same into 
separate territories; and have ordained foreach of 
them aconstitution, a place of temporary govern- 
ment, whereby the civil and political rights of the 
inhabitants are regulated, and the rights of consci- 
ence and other natural rights are protected. 

The power to make all needful regulations, in- 
cludes the power to determine what regulations are 
needful: and if a regulation prohibiting slavery 
within any territory ofthe United States be, as it 
has ‘been, deemed needful, congress possess the 
power to make the same, and moreover to pass all 
laws necessary to carry this power inte execution. 

The territory of Missouri is a portion of Louisia- 
na, Which was purchased ef France, and belongs to 
the United States in full dominion; in the language 
of the constitution, Missouri is their territory, or 
property, and is subject, like other territories of the 
United States, to the regulations and temporary 
government which has been, or shall be, prescrib- 
ed by congress. The clause of the constitution, 
which grants this power to congress, is so compre- 
hensive and unambiguous, and its purpose so ma- 
nifest, that commentary will not render the pow- 
er, orthe object of its establishment, more explicit 
or plain. 

The constitution further provides, that “new 
states may be admitted by congress into the union.” 





-~As this power is con‘erred without limitation, the 
time, terms, and circumstances of the admission of 
new states are referred to the discretion of congress 
—which may admit new statcs, but are not obliged 
to do so—of right no new state can demand admis- 
sion into the union, unless such demand be founded 
upon some previous engagement with the United 
atates, 

When admitted by congress into the union, whe- 
ther by compact or otherwise, the new state be- 
comes entitled to the enjoyment of the same rights, 
and bound to perform the like duties as the other 
states, and its citizens will be entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States. 

The citizens of each state possess rights, and owe 
duties that are peculiar to, and arise out of the 
constitution and laws of the several states. These 
rights and duties differ from each other in the dif- 
ferent states, and among these differences, none is 
so remarkable or important at that which proceeds 
from the constitution and laws of the several states 
respecting slavery; the same being permitted in 
some states, and forbidden in others. 

The question respecting slavery in the old thir- 
teen states had been decided and settled before the 
adoption of the constitution, which grants no pow- 
er to congress to interfere with, or to change what 
had been previously settled—the slave states, there- 
fore, are tree to continue or to abolish slavery. 
Since the year 1808, congress has possessed power 
to prohibit, and have prohibited the farther migra- 
tion or importation of slaves into any of the old 
thirteen states, and at all times under the constitu- 
tion have had power to prohibit such migration or 
importation, intoany of the new states or territories 
ofthe United States. The constitution contains no 
express provisions respecting slavery in a new state 
that may be admitted into the union: every regula- 
tion upon this subject, belongsto the power whose 
consentis necessary to the formation and admission 


'ofsuch state. Congress may, therefore, make it a 


condition of the admission of a new state, that sla 
very shall be forever prohibited within the same. 
We may, with the more confidence, pronounce this 
to be the construction of the constitution, asit has 
been so amply confirmed by the past decisions of 
congress. 

Although the articles of confederation were 
drawn up and approved by the old congress, in 
the vear 1777, and soon afterwards were ratified by 
some of the states, their complete ratification did 
not take place until the year 1781. The states 
which possessed small and already settled territory, 
withheld their ratification, in order to obtain from 
the larger states a cession to the United States ofa 
portion of their vacant territory. Without enter- 
ing into the reasons on which this demand was 
urged, it is well known that they had an influence 
on Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York and Vir- 
ginia, which states ceded to the United States their 
respective claims to the territory lying northwest 
ofthe ;iver Ohio. This cession was made on the 
express condition, that the ceded territory should 
be sold for the common benefit of the United 
States; that it should be laid out into states, and 
that the states so laid out should form distinct re- 
publican states, and be adraitted as members of the 
federal union, having the same rights of sovereign- 
ty, freedom, and independence as the other states. 
Ofthe four states which made this cession, two per- 
mitted, andthe other two prohibited slavery. 

The United States having in this manner become 
proprietors of the extensive territory Nerthwest of 
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ed no express provision upon the subject, con- 
gress, the oniy representation ofthe United States, 
ussuined, as incident to their office, the power to 
dispose of this territory; and for this purpose, to 
divide the same into distinct states, to provide for 
the temporary government of the inhabitants there- 
of, and for their ultimate admission, as new states, 
into the federal union. 

The ordinance for these purposes, which was 


cles which are called—*Articles of compact be- 
tween the original states, andthe people and states 
within the suid territory, forever to remain unalter- 
tble unless by common consent.” ‘The sixth of 
those unalterable articles provides, “that there 
shall be neither slavery nof involuntary servitude 
in the said territory.” 

The constitution of the United States supplies 
the defect that existedin the articles of confedera- 
tion and has vested congress, it has been stated, 
with ample >. ers on this important subject. Ac- 
cordingly, the ordinance of 1787, passed by the old 
congress, was ratified and confirmed by an act of the 
new congress, during their first session under the 
constitution. 

The state of Virginia, which ceded to the Unit- 
ed States her claims to this territory, consent- 
ed by her delegates in the cold congress to this 
ordinance—not only Virginia, but Nerth-Caroli- 
na, South Carolina and Georgia, by the unanimous 
votes of theix delegates in the old congress, appro- 
ved of the ordinance of 1787, by which slavery is 
forever abolished in the territory north west of the 
Qhio. Without the votes of these states, the ordi- 
nance could not have passed; and there is no recol- 
lection-of an opposition from any of these states to 
the act of confirmation, passed under the actual con- 


these states—the evil was felt in their institutions, 
Jaws and habits, and could not easily or at once be 
abolished. But these votes, so honorable to these 
states, satisfactorily demonstrates their unwilling- 
ness to permit the extension of slavery into the new 
states which might be admitted by congress into 
the union. 

The states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, on the 
north west of the river Qhio, have been admitted by 
congress into the union, on the condition and con- 
formabiy to the articles of compact, contained in 
the ordinance of 1787, and by which it is declared 
that there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in any of the said states. 

Although congress possess the power of making 
the exclusion of slavery a part or condition of the 
act admitting a new state into the union, they may 
in special cases, and for sufficient reasons, forbear 
to €xercise this power. Thus Kentucky and Ver- 
mont were admitted as new states into the union, 
without making the abolition of slavery the condi- 
tion of their admission. In Vermiont slavery never 
¢xisted; her laws excluding the same. Kentucky 
was formed out of, and cettled by Virginia, and the 
inhabitants of Kentucky, equally with those of Vir- 
ginia, by fair interpretation of the constitution, 
were exempt from all such interference of congress 
as might disturb or impair the security of their pro- 
perty in slaves. The western territory of North 
Carolina and Georg! a having been partially gi anted 
and erected under the authority of these states 
before the cession thereof to the United States, 


T - > 


congress to this territory.—But to remove , all 
doubts on this head, it was made a condition of the 
cession of this terr itory to the United States, that 
the ordinance of 1787, except the sixth article there- 
of, respecting slavery, should be applied te the 

saine; and that the sixth article should nat be so ap- 
pled, Accordingly, the states of ‘Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama, comprehending the territory 
ceded to the United States by North Carolina and 
G. ‘orgia, have been admitted as new states into 
the union, without a provision by which slavery 
shall be excluded from the same. 
this abstract of the proceedings of congress in the 
admission of new states into the union, of the eight 
new states within the original limits of the United 


According to 


States, four have been admiited without an article 


excluding slavery; three haye been admitted on 
the condition that slavery should be excluded; and 


one adimitted without such condition. In the four 
first cases, congress were restrained from increas- 
ing the power to exclude slavery; in the next three, 
they exercised this power; and in the last it was 
unnecessary to do so, slavery being excluded by 
the state constitution. 

The province of Louisiana, soon after its cession 
to the United States, was divided into two territo- 
ries, comprehending such parts thereofas were con- 
tiguous to the river Mississippi, being the only 
parts of the province that were inhabited. The 
foreign language, laws, customs and manners of the 
inhabitants, required. the immediate and cautious 
attention of congress, which, instead of extending 
in the first instance to these territories the ordi- 
nance of 1787, ordained special regulations for the 
government of the same. These regulations were 
from time to time revised and altered, as observa- 
tion and experience shewed to be expedient, and 
as was deemed most likely to encourage and pro- 
mote these changes which would soon qualify the 
inhabitants for self government, andadmission into 
the union. When the United States took posses- 
sion ef the province of Louisiana in 1814, it was es- 
timated to contain fifty thousand white inhabitants, 
forty thousand slaves, and two thousand free per- 
sons of colour.* More than four-fifths of the whites 
and all the slaves, except about thirteen hundred, 
inhabited New-Orleans and the adjacent territory; 
the residue, consisting of less than ten thousand 
whites, and about thirteen hundred slaves, were 
dispersed throughout the country now included in 
the Arkansaw and Missouri territories. The great- 
er part of the thirteen hundred slaves were in the 
Missouri territory; some of them having removed 
thither from the old French settlements on the east 
side of the Mississippi, after the passing of the or- 
dinance of 1787, by which slavery in those settle- 
ments was abolished. 

In 1812, the territory of New Orleans, to which 
the ordinance of 1787, with the exception of cer- 
tain parts thereof, had been previously extended, 
was permitted by congress to form a constitution 
and state government, and admitted as a newstate 
into the union, by the name of Louisiana. The acts 
of congress for these purposes, in addition to sun- 
dry important provisions re specting rivers and pub- 
lic lands, which are declared to be irrevocable, un- 
less by common consent, annex other terms and 
conditions w hereby it is established, not only that 
the constitution of Louisiana should be republican, 





*This estimate was too high, as by the census of 





and these states being original parties to the consti- 
tution, which recognizes the existence of slaverv, 
no measure restraining slavery could be applied by ‘| 
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1810, the whole province was found to contain on- 
ly 97,000 inhabitants, viz. 51.000 whites, 57,060 
slaves, 8 000 free persens of cclour. ? 
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ut that it should contain the fundamental princi-; mitted in the other state. This difference arises 
ples of religious liberty, that it should secure to the | out of the constitutions and laws of the two states, 


_ citizens the trial by jury in all criminal cases, and 
the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, accord- 
ing to the constitution of the United States; and af- 
ter its admission into the union, that the laws which 
Louisiana might pass, should be promulgated, its 
records of every description preserved, and its ju- 
dicial and legislative proceedings conducted in the 
language in which the laws and judicial proceed- 
ings of the United States are published amd con- 
ducted. 

Guards so friendly to the rights of the citizens, 
and restraints on the state sovereignty so material 
to the gradual confirmation and secuvity of their hi- 
berties, demonstrate the extensive and parental 
power of congress; powers, the wise exercise of 
which, on this occasion, is not confined to the in- 
habitants of the new state, but reaches and protects 
the rights of the citizens of all the states, The ha- 
bits of the people, and the number of slaves by 
whom the labor of the territory of New Orleans was 
performed, were doubtless the reason for the omis- 
sion of an article in the act of admission, by which 
slavery should be excluded from the new state. 

Having annexed these new and extraordinary 
conditions to the act fer the admission of Louisiana 
into the union, congress may, if they shall deem it 
expedient, annex the like conditions to the act for 
the admission of Missouri; and, moreover, asin the 

case of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, provide, by an ar- 
ticle for that purpose, that slavery shall not exist 
within the same. 

Admitting this construction of the constitution, 
it is alleged that the power by which congress ex- 
cluded slavery from the states north west of the ri- 
ver Ohio, is suspended in respect to the states that 
may be formed in the province of Louisiana. ‘lhe 
article of the treaty referred to declares.—“That 
the inhabitants of the territery shall be incorpoysa- 
ted in the United States, and admitted as soon as 
possible, according to the principles of the federal 
constitution, to the enjoyment of all rights, ad- 
vantages and immunities of citizens of the United 
States; and, in the mean time, they shall be main- 
tained and protected inthe free enjcvment of their 
liberty, property, and the religion which they pro- 
fem. | 

Although there is a want of precision in the ar- 
ticle, its scope and meaning cannot be misunder- 
stood. It constitutes a stipulation, by which the 
United States engage that the inhabitants of Louisi- 

_ ana should be formed into a state or states, and as 
soon as the provisions of the constitution permit, 
that they shall be admitted as new statesinto the 
union, on the footing of the other states; and before 
such admission, and during their territorial govern- 
ment, that they shall be maintained and protected 
by congress in the enjoyment of their liberty, pro- 
perty and religion. The first clause of this stipu- 
lation will he executed by the admission of Missou- 
ri asa new State into the union, as such admission 
will impart to the inhabitants of Missouri «all the 
rights, advantages and immunities,”” which citizens 
of the United States derive from the constitution 
thereof:—these rights may be denominated federal 
rights, are uniform throughout the union, and are 
common to all its citizens: But the rights derived 
from the constitution and laws of the states, which 
may be denominated state rights, in many particu- 
lars, differ from each other. Thus, while the fede- 
ral rights of the citizens of Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia are the same, their state rights are however 
#issimilar, slavery being forbidden in ane, and per- 


in the same manner as the difference in the rights 
of the citizens of these statesto vote for representa- 
\tives in congress arises out of the state laws and 
constitution. In Massachusetts, every person of 
lawful age, and possessing property, of any sort, of 
the value of two hundred dollars, may vote for re- 
presentatives to congress. In Virginia, no person 
can vote for representatives to congress unless he 
be afreeholder. As the admission ofa new state 
into the union confers upon its citizens only the 
right denominated federal, and as these are com- 
mon to the citizens of all the states, as well of those 
in which slavery is prohibited, as of those in which 
itis allowed, it foliows that the prohibition of slave- 
ry in Missouri will not impair the federal rights of 
its citizens, and that such prohibition is not restrain- 
ed by the clause of the treaty which hasbeen cited. 

‘The remaining clause of the article is expressly 
confined to the period of the territorial government 
of Missouri, to the time between the fixst occupa- 
tion of the country by the United States, and its ad- 
mission as a new state into the union. Whatever 
may be its import it has no reference nor applica- 
tion to the terms of the admission, or to the condi- 
tion of Missouri after it shall have been admitted 
intothe union, The clause is but the common for- 
mula of treaties, by which inhabited territories are 
passed from one sovereign to another; its object is 
to secure such inhabitants the permanent or tempo- 
rary enjoyment of their former liberties, prosperity 
and religion, leaving to the new sovereign full pow- 
er to make such regulations respecting the same, 
as may be thought expedient, provided these re- 
gulations be not incompatible with the stipulated 
security. 

What were the liberties under the French go- 
vernment,the enjoyment of whichunder ours called 
for protection, we were unable to explain; as the 
United States have no power to prevent the free 
enjoyment of the catholic religion, no stipulation 
against their interference to disturh it could be ne- 
cessary; and the only part of the clause whose ob- 
ject can be readily understood isthat relative to 
“property.” 

As all nations do not permit slavery, the term 
property in its common and universal meaning does 
not include or describe slaves. In treaties there- 
fore between nations, and especially in those of the 
United States, whenever stipulations respecting 
slaves were to be made, the word “negroes,” or 
“slaves,” have been employed, and the omission of 
these words in this clause, increases the uncertain- 
My whether, by the term property, s/aves were in- 
tended to be included. But admitting that such 
was the intention of the parties, the stipulation is 
not only temporary, but extends no further than fo 
‘the property actually possessed by the inhabitants 
of Missouri, when it was first occupied by the Unit- 
ed States.—Property since acquired by them, and 
property acquired or possessed by the new inhabi- 
tants of Missouri, has in each case been acquired un- 
der the laws of the U. States, and not during and un- 
der the laws of the proyince of Louisiana. Should 
therefore the future introduction of slaves into Mis- 
souri be forbidden, the feelings ofthe citizens 
would soon become reconciled to their exclusion, 
and the inconsiderable number of slaves owned by 
the inhabitants at the date of the cession of Louisi- 
ana, would be emancipated or sent for sale into 
states where slavery exists. 

it is further objected, that the article of the act 
of admission into the union, by which slavery should 
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be excluded from Missouri, would be nugatory, as 
the new state, in virtue of its sovereignty, would be 
at liberty to revoKe its consent, and annul the arti- 
cle by which slavery should be excluded. 

Such revocation would be contrary to the obli- 
gations of good faith, which enjoins the observance 
of our engagements—it would be repugnant to the 
— upon which government itself is found- 
ed. Sovereignty in every lawful government is a 
limited power, and can do only what is lawful to 
do—sovereigns, like individuals, are bound by their 
engagements, and have no moral power to break 
them. ireaties between nations repose on this 
principle. Ifthe new state can revoke and annul 
an article constructed between itselfand the Unit- 
ed States, by which slavery’ is excluded from it, it 
may revoke and annul any other article of the com. 
pact; it may for example annul the article respect- 
ing* public lands, and in virtue of its sovereignty, 
assume the right to tax and to sell the lands of the 
United States. 

There is yet a more satisfactory answer to this 
objection. ihe judicial power of the United 
States is co-extensive with their legislative power, 
and every question arising under the constitution, 
or laws of the United States, is cognizable by the 
judiciary thereof. Should the new state rescind 
any of the articles of compact contained in the act 
of admission into the union, that for example by 
which slavery is excluded, and should pass a law 


‘authoriz ng slavery, the judiciary of the United 


States, on proper application, would immediately 
deliver from bondage any person detained as a 
slave in said state; and in hke manner, in all instan- 
ces affecting individuals, the judiciary might be 
employed to defeat every attempt to violate the 
constitution and laws of the United States. 

If congress possess the power to exclude slavery 
from Missouri, it still remains to be shown that 
they ought to do so. ‘he examination of this 
branch of the subject, for obvious reasons, is attend- 
ed with peculiar difficulty, and cannot be made 
without passing over arguments which to some of 
us might appear to be decisive, but the use of which 
in this place, would call up feelings, the influence 
of which would disturb, if not defeat, the impartial 
consideration of the subject. 

Slavery unhappily exists within the United 
States. Enlightened menin the states where it is 
permitted, and every where out of them, regret its 
existence among tis, and seek for the means of li- 
miting and of mitigating it.—The first introduction 
ofslaves is not imputable to the present generation 
nor even to their ancestors. Before the year 1642, 
the trade and poris of the colonies were open to 
foreigners equally as those of the mother country, 
and as early as 162), a few yearsonly after planting 
the colony of Virginia, and the same in which the 
first settlement was made in the old colony of Ply- 
mouth, a cargo of negroes was brought into, and 
soldas slaves in Virginia by aforeign ship.* From 
this beginning the importation of slaves was con- 
tinued for nearly two centuries. To her honor, 
Virginia, while a colony, opposed the importation 
of slaves, and was the first state to prohibit the 
same, by a law passed for this purpose in 1778, 
thirty years before the general prohibition enact- 
ed by congressin 1808. ‘The laws and customs of 
the states in which slavery has existed for so long 
a period, must have had their influence on the 
opinions and habits ofthe citizens, which ought 
not to be disregarded on the present occasion. 
= — 
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Omitting therefore the arguments which might 
be urged, and which by all of us might be deemed 
conclusive, were this an original question, the rea- 
sons which shall be offered in fuvor of the interpo- 
sition of the power of congress to exclude slavery 
from Missouri, shall be enly such as respect the 
common defence, the general welfare, and that 
wise administration of government which as far as 
possible may produce-the impartial distribution of 
of benefits and burdens throughout the union. 

By the articles of confederation, the common 
treasury was to be supplied by the several states 
according to the value of the land, with the houses 
and improvements thereon, within the respective 
states. From the difficulty in making this valua- 
tion, the old congress were unable to apportion the 
requisitions for the supply of the general treasury, 
and obliged the states to propose an alteration of 
the articles of confederation, by which the whole 
number of free persons, with three-fifths of the 
slaves contained in the respective states, should be- 
come the rule of such apportionment of the taxes. 
A majority of the states approved of this altcration, 
but some of them disagreed to the same; and for- 
want ofa practicable rule ofapportionment,the whole 
of the requisitions of taxes made by congress during 
the revolutionary war, and afterwards, up to the es- 
tablishment of the constitution of the United States, 
were merely provisional, and subject to revrsion 
and correction as soon as such rules should be a~ 
dopted. Theseveral states were credited for their 
supplies, and charged for the advanees made to 
them by congress, but no settlement of their ac- 
counts could be made, for the want ofa rule of ap- 
portionment, until the establishment of the cun- 
stitution. 

When the general convention that formed the 
constitution took the subject into their considera- 
tion, the whole question was once more examined, 
and while it was agreed that all contributions to the 
common treasury should be made according to the 
wbility of the several states to furnish the same, 
the old difficulty recurred in agreeiug upon a rule 
whercby such ability should be ascertained, there 
being no simple standard by which the ability of 
individuals to pay taxes can be ascertained. A di- 
versity inthe selection of taxes has been deemed 
requisite to their equalization. Between commu- 
nities .this difficulty is less considerable, and al- 
though the rule of relative numbers would not ac- 
curately measure the wealth of nations, in states in 
the circumstances of the United States, whose in- 
stitutions, laws and employments are so much alike, 
the rule of number is probably as nearly equal as 
any other simple and practicable rule can be ex- 
pected to be, (though between the old and new 
states its equity is defective); these considerations, 
added to the approbation which had already been 
given to the rule by a majority of the states, in- 
duced the convention to agree, that direct taxes 
should be apportioned among the states according 
to the whole number of free persons, and three-fifths 
of the slaves which they might respectively contain. 

The rule for apportionment of taxes, is not ne- 
cessaiily the most equitable rule fur the apportion- 
ment of representatives among the states;—pro- 
perty must not be disregarded in the composition 
of the first rule, but frequently is overlooked in the 
establishment of the second; a rule which might 
be approved in respect to taxes, would be disap- 
proved in respect to representatives; one individu- 
al, possessing twice as much property as another, 
might be required to pay double the taxes of such 
other; but no man has two votes to anothers one; 
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rich or poor, each has but one vote in the choice of | portionate number of representatives and electors 


representatives. 

» In the dispute between England and the colo- 
nies, the latter denied the right of the former to 
tax them, because they were not represented in 
the English parliament. They contended that, ac- 
cording to the law of the land, taxation and repre- 
sentation were inseparable. The rule of taxation 
being agreed upon by the convention, it is possi- 
ble that the maxim with which we successfully op- 
posed the claim of England, may have had an influ- 
ence in procuring the adoption oi the same rule for 
the apportionment of representatives; the true 
meaning, however, of this principle of the English 
constitution is, that a colony or district is notto be 
taxed which is not represented; not that its num- 
ber or representatives shall be ascertained by its 
quota of taxes, [If three fifths of the slavesare vir- 
tually represented, or their owners obtain a dispro- 
portionate power in legislation, and in the appoint- 
ment of the president of the United States, why 
should not other property be virtually represented, 
and its owners obtain a like power in legislation, 
and in the choice of the president. Property is 
not confined to slaves, but exists in houses, stores, 
ships, capital in trade and manufactures. ‘Yo se- 
cure to the owners of property in slaves, great- 
er political power than is allowed to the owners 
of other and equivalent property, seems to be 
contrary to our theory of the equality of personal 
rights, masmuch as the citizens of some states there- 
by become entitled to other and greater political 
power than citizensof other states. The present 
house of representatives consists ef one hundred 
and eighty-one members, which are apportioned 
among the statesin aratio of one representative 
for every thirty-five thousand federal numbers, 
which are ascertained by adding to the whole aum- 
ber of free persons three-fifths of the slaves, Ac- 
cording to the last census, the whole number of 
slaves within the United States was 1,191,564, which 
entitled the states possessing the same, to twenty 
representatives and twenty presidential electors 
more than they would be entitled to, were the 
slaves excluded. By the last census, Virginia con- 
tained 582,104 free persons, and 392,518 slaves. In 
any of the states where slavery is excluded, 582,104 
free persons would be entitled to elect only sixteen 
representatives, while in Virginia, 582,104 free 
persons, by the addition of three-fifths of her slaves, 
become entitled to elect, and do in fact elect, twen- 
ty-three representatives, being seven additional 
ones on account of her slaves. Thus, while 35,000 
free persons are requisite to elect one representa- 
tive in a state where slavery is prohibited, 25,559 
free persons in Virginia may, and do, elect a re- 
presentative—so that five free persons in Virginia 


, that was secured to the slave holding states. ‘The 


concession was, at the time, believed to be a great 
one, and has proved to have been the greatest which 
was made io secure the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, 

Great, however, as this concession was, it was 
definite, and its full extent was comprehended. It 
wasa settlement between the thirteen states. The 
considerations arising sut of their actual conditiox, 
their past connexion, and the obligation which all 
felt to promote a reformation in the federai govern- 
ment, were peculiar to the time and to the par- 
ties; and are no applicable to the new states, 
which congress may now be willing to admit into 
the union. 

‘he equality of rights, which includes an equali- 
ty of burdens, isa vital principle in our theory of 
government, and its jealous preservation is the 
best security of public and individual freedom; the 
departure from this princip!e in the disproportion- 
ate power and influence, allowed to the slave hold- 
ing states, was a necessary sacrifice to the establish- 
ment of the constitution. The efiect of this con- 
stitution has been obvious to the preponderance 
it has given to the slave hulding states over the 
other states. Nevertheless, itis an ancient settle- 
ment, and faith and honor stand pledged not to dis- 
turbit. But the extension of this disproportionate 
power to the new states would be unjust and cdious. 
The states whose power would be abridged, and 
whose burdens would be increased by the measure, 
cannot be expected to consent to it; and we may 
hope that the other states are too magnanimous to 
insist on it. , 

The existence of slavery impairs the industry 
and the power of a nation; and it does su in propor- 
tion to the multiplication of its slaves: where the 
manual labor of a country is performed by slaves, 
labor dishonors the hands of freemen. 

If her laborers are slaves, Missouri may be able 
to pay money taxes, but willbe unable to raise sol- 
diers, or to recruit seamen, and experience seems 
to have proved that manufactures do not prosper 
where the artificers are slavee. In case of foreign 
war or domestic insurrection, misfortunes from 
which no state are exempt, and against which all 
should be seasonably prepared, slaves not oniy do 
not add to, but diminish the faculty of self-detence; 
instead of increasing the public strength, they les- 
sen it, by tbe whole number of free persons whose 
place they occupy, increased by the number of 
freemen that may be employed as guards over them, 

The motives for the admission of new states into 
the union, are the extension of the principles of our 
free government, the equalizing of the public bur- 
dens, and the consolidation of the power. of the 














have as much power in the choice of representa-| coniederated nation. Unless these objects be pro- 
tives to congress, and in the appointment cf presi-! moted by the admission of new states, no such ad- 
dential electors, as seven free persons in any of the} mission can be expedient or justified. 
states in which slavery does not exist. | =6The states in which slavery already exists are 
This inequality in the apportionment of represen-| contiguous to each other, they are also the portion 
tatives was not misunderstood at the adoption of; of the United States nearest to the European colo- 
the constitution-——butas no one anticipated the fact} nies in the West Indies; colonies whose future con- 
that the whole of the revenue of the United States, dition can hardly be regarded as problematical. [f 
would be derived from indirect taxes, (which can-; Missouri, and the other states that may be formed to 
not be supposed to spread themselves over the} the west of the river Mississippi, are permitted to 
several states, according to the rule for the appor-} introduce and establish slavery, the reposc, if not 
tionment of direct taxes,) butit was believed that | the security of the union may be endangered; all the 
a part of the contribution te the common treasury’ states south of the river Ohio and west of Pennsyl- 
would be apportioned among the states by the rule | vania and Delaware, will be peopled with slaves, and 
for the apportionment of representatives. The} the establishment of new states west of tlie river 
states in which slavery is prohibited, ultimately, | Mississippi, will serve to extend slavery instead of 
though with reluctance, acquiesced in the dispro-! freedom over that boundless region. 
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Such increase of the states, whatever other inte- | 
rests it may promote, will be sure to add nothing to 
the security of the public liberties; and can hardly 
fail hereafter to require and produce a change in 
our government. 

Ou the other hand, if slavery be excluded from 
Missouri, and the other new states which may be 
formed in this quarter, not only will the slave mar- 
kets be broken up, and the principles of freedom 
‘be extended and strenghtened, but an, exposed 
and important frontier will present a barrier which 
will check and keep back ‘foreign assailants, who 
may be as brave, and, as we hope, will be as free 
as ourselves. Surrounded in this manner by connect- 
ed bodies of freemen, the states where slavery is 
allowed will be made more secure against domestic 
insurrection, and less liable to be affected by what 
may take piace in the neighboring colonies. 

It ought not to be forgotten, that the first and 
main object of the negeciatian which led to the ae. 
quisition of Louisiana, was the free navigation of 
the Mississippi; a river that forms the sole passage 
‘from the western states to the ocean, This navi- 
‘gation, although of general benefit, has been always 
valued and desired, as of peculiar advantage to the 
western states; whose demands to ovtain it, were 
neither equivocal nor unreasonable. But with the 
river Mississippi, by a sort of coercion, we acquired 
by ill or good fortune, as ourfuture measures shall de- 
termine, the whole province of Louisiana. As thisac- 
quisition was made at the common expense, it is very 
fairly urged that the advantages to be derived from it 
should also be eommon,. This it is said will not 
happen, if slavery be excluded from Missouri, as the 
citizens of states, where slavery is permitted, will 
be shut out, and none but citiwens of states where 
slavery is prohibited can become. inhabitants of 
Missouri. 

But this consequence will not arise from the pro- 
posed exclusion of slavery, the citizens of states, in 
which slavery is allowed, like all othercitizens, will 
be free to become the inhabitants of the Missouri, 
in like manner as they have become inhabitants of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, in which slavery is forbid- 
den. The exclusion of slavery from Missouri will 
not therefore operate unequally among the citizens 
ofthe United States. The constitution provides “that 
the citizens of each state shall be entitled to enjoy 
all the rights and immunities of citizens of the seve- 


yal states’”’—every citizen may therefore remove |} 


from one to another state, and there enjoy the 
rights and immunities of its citizens—the proposed 
provision excludes slaves, not citizens, whose rights 
it will not, and cannot impair. 

Besides, there is nothing new or peculiar in a 
provision for the exciusion of slavery; it has been 
established inthe states north-west of the river Ohio, 
and has existed from the beginning in the old states 
where slavery ts forbidden. The citizens ofstates 
where slavery is allowed, may become inhabitants 
of Missouri, but cannot hold slaves there, nor in any 
other state where slavery is prohibited. As well 
might the Jaws prohibiting slavery in the old states 
become the subject of complaint, as the proposed 
exclusion “of slavery in Missouri; but there is no 
foundation for such complaint in either case. It is 
further urged, that the admission of slaves into 
Missouri would be limited to the slaves already 
within the United States; that their health and com- 
fort weuld be promoted by their dispersion, and 
that their numbers would be the same, whether 
they remain confined to the states where slavery ex- 
ists, or are dispersed over the new states that are 
admitted into the union, 


a 


That none but domestic slaves would be introduc- 
ed into Missouri, and the other new and frontier 
states, ig most fully disproved by the thousands of 
fresh slaves which, in violation of our laws, are an- 
nuaily imported into Alabama, Louisiana and Mis- 
SiSSipp1. 

We may renew our efforts, and enact new laws 
with heavier penalties, against the importation of 
slaves: the revenue cutters may more diligently 
watch our shores, and the naval force may be em- 
ployed on the coast of Africa, and on the ocean te 
break up the slave trade—but these means will not 
pat an end to it; solong as marketsare open to the 
purchase of slaves, so long they will be supplied; 
and so long as we permit the existence of slavery 
in ournew and frontier states, so long slave markets 
will exist. The plea of humanity 1s equally inad- 
missable; since no one, who has eyer witnessed the 
experiment, will believe that the condition of slaves 
is made better by the breaking up* and separation 
of their families, nor by their removal from the old 
states to the new ones; and the objection to the 
provision of the bill, excluding slavery from Missou- 
ri, is equally applicable to the like prohibition of 
the old states; these should be revoked in order that 
the slaves, new confined to certain states, may, for 
their health, and comfort, and multiplication be 
spread overthe whole union. 

That the condition of slaves within the United 
States has been improved, and the rigors of slavery 
mitigated by the establishment and progress of our 
free governments, is a fact that imparts consolation 
to all who have taken pains to enquire concerning 
it. ‘The disproportionate increase of free persons 
of colour can be explained only by the supposi- 
tion that the practice of emancipation is gaining 
ground; a practice which there is reason to believe 
would become more general, if a plan could be de- 
vised by which the comfarts and morals of the 
emancipated slaves could be satisfactorily provided 
for. For it is not to be doubted that public opinion 
every where, and especially in the oldest state of 
the union, is less favorable than formerly, to the ex- 
istence of slavery.- Generous and enlightened men 
in the states where slavery exists, have discovered 
much solicitude on the subject, a desire has been 
manifested that emancipation might be encouraged 
by the establishment of a place or colony, without 
the United States, to which free persons of colour 
might be removed; and great efforts for that pur- 
pose are making, with corresponding anxiety for 
their success. Those persons, enlightened and hu- 
mane asthey are known to be, surely will be unwill- 
ing to promote the removal of slaves from the old 
states'to the new ones, where theircomforts will not 
be multipled, and where there fetters may be rivet- 
ted forever. 

Slavery cannot exist in Missouri without the con- 
sent of congress; the question may, therefore, be 
considered, in certain lights, asa new one, it being 
the first instance in which an enquiry respecting 
slavery, in a case so free from the influence of the 
ancient laws and usages of the country, has come 
before the senate. 

The territory of Missouri is beyond our ancient 
limits, andthe enquiry whether slavery shall exist 
there, is open to many of the arguments that might 
be employed, had slavery never existed within the 
United States.—It is a question of no ordinary im. 
portance.—Freedom and slavery are the parties 
which stand this day before the senate; and upon 
its decision the empire of the one or the other will 
be established in the new state which we are about 





to admit into the union, 
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If slavery be permitted in Missouri, with the cli- 
mate and soil, and inthe circumstances of this ter- 
ritory, what hope can be entertained that it will ever 
be prohibited in any of the new states that will be 
formed in the immense region west of the Mississip- 
pi. Will the co-extensive establishment of slavery 
and of new states throughout this region, lessen the 
danger of domestic insurrection, or of foreign ag- 
gression? Will this manner of executing the great 
trust of admitting new states into the union, contri- 
bute to assimulate our mamners and usages, to 1n- 
créase our mutual affection and confidence, and to 
establish that equality of benefits and burthens 
which constitutes the true basis of our strength and 
union? Will the militia of the nation, which must 
furnish our soldiers and seamen, increase as slaves 
increase; will the actual disproportion in the mili- 
tary service of thé nation be thereby diminished: a 
disproportion that will be, as it has been, readily 
borne, as between the ofiginal states, because it 
arises out of their compaet of union, but which may 
become a badge of inferiority, if required for the 
protection of those who, being free to choose, per- 
sist in the establishment of maxims, the inevitable 
effect of which will deprive them of the power to 
contribute to the common defence, and even of the 
ability to protéct themselves. There are limits 
within which our federal system must stop; no one 
has supposed that it could be indefinitely extended 
<weé are now about to pass our original boundary; 
if this can be done without affecting the principles 
of our free government, it can be accomplished on- 
ly by the most vigilant attention to plant, cherish 
and sustain the principles of liberty in the new 
states that may be formed beyond our ancient L- 
mits: with our utmost caution in this respect; it may 
still be justly apprehended that the general govern- 
ment must be made stronger as we become more 
extended. ’ 

But if, instead of freedom, slavery is to prevail, 
and spread as we extend our dominion, can any re- 
flecting man fail to see the necessity of giving to 
the general government greater powers; to enable 
it to afford the pretection that will be demanded of 
it; powers that will be difficultto control, and which 
may prove fatal to the public liberties. 








Legislature of Georgia. 
GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 

The communications which were prepared by his 
excellency William Rabun, deceased, were laid be- 
fore the legislature this day at12 o’clock, by the 
hon. Matthew Talbot, governor pro tem. together 
with hisown message, both of which we lay before 
the public. 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, (Ga.) 
MILLEDGEVILLE, Nov. 3, 1819. 
Fellow citizens of the senate, 
and of the house uf representatives. 

The unexpected and distressing occurrence 
which rendered it necessary for me to assume the 
executive powers of the government, has been 
made known to you through the medium of the 
public Gazettes. The unwelcome intelligence hav- 
ing been announced to me at my residenee, ina let- 
ter from one of the secretaries of the executive de- 
partment, forwarded by express, | immediately re- 
paired to the seat of government, and proceeded 
to the discharge of those duties which, agreeably 
to the constitution, devolved on me, as the last act- 
ing president of the senate. As but few days had 
to elapse before the legislature would convene, it 
was not inmy power to become sufficiently ac- 
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quainted with the transactions of the executive de- 
partment for the past political year, to give such a 
detail of them as oughtto be presented to you. I 
therefore deem it the most proper course, to cause’ 
to be laid before you, copies of a communication, 
with the documents intended td accompany it, 
which the late governor had hastily prepared, and 
which he no doubt intended to have revised and 
presented to you in a more perfect form. 

A statement of warrants drawn on the treasury 
during the past year, and a ]ist of executive ap. 
pointments made during the recess of the legisla- 
ture, and subject to its confirmation or rejection, 
will be also laid before you. 

I cannot close this short address without remark- 
ing as to our late worthy chief magistrate, that in 
the discharge of the various appointments with which 
he had been honored by his country and the legis- 
lature, an undeviating rectitude of intention seem- 
ed tu have been his predominant characteristic, and 
in the walks of private life, an uprightness and ami- 
ableness of character attracted the observation, and 
endeared him to every one in the circle of his ac- 
quaintance. The loss to the community, of such 
a personage, cannot but be deeply felt and long re- 
gretted. MATTHEW TALBOT, 
fellow citizens qf the senate, 

and house of representatives. 

The political year having expired, and the im- 
mediate representatives of the people having con- 
vened for the purpose of assuming to themselves 
their constitutional right to superintend and direct 
the Various and important duties which may be 
deemed necessary to promote the peace, welfare, 
and happiness of out common country; I cheerfully 
endeavor to discharge the duty imposed on me by 
the constitution, by laying before you a general 
view of “ithe state of the republic, and recommend 
to your consideration such measures as may appear 
necessary and expedient.” 

But before I proceed, permit me to congratulate 
youon the high destiny which seems to await our 
country, now in the full enjoyment of the blessings 
of peace, anda flattering prospect of future pros- 
perity. . This should certainly excite in us a spirit 
of gratitude to the great Author of all good. For 
when we compare our situation with that of South 
America, and witness the revolutions, bloodshed 
anc carnage, with which the Spanish colonies have 
been, and are stilldeluged, we may well exclaim, in 
the language of an inspired historian, “Surely our 
lot has tallen in pleasant places.” And if we cast 
our eyes across the Atlantic, and take a view of the 
present situation of England, with all her boasted 
pomp and splendor, there we shall behold scenes 
of riot, tumult and wretchedness, that must excite 
teclings of sympathy in the most obdurate heart. 

On the 6th of January last, I addressed a letter te 
the secretary of war, enclosing a copy of the reso- 
lution of the last legislature, which required me 
“to apply to the general government to have an 
armed force stationed on the southern frontier, 
west of the Okefenocau swamp, sufficient to give 
security tothe surveyors and settlers in that sec- 
tion of country.”” After a lapse of nearly two 
months, I was informed by the secretary, «that frem 
the quiet state of the Indians, and from the acqui- 
sition of the Floridas, the establishment of posts 
west of the Okefenocau, would not be necessary te 
the security of the frontier of Georgia.” 

Under these circumstances, I determined to al- 
low the surveyors of county and district lines to 
Inve asmall guard in that country, for their protec: 
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tion and security, rather than call out our militia { 
into service during the planting season, which must 

eventually have been attended with great expense. 

It affords me pleasure to state, that notwithstanding 

the movements of the surveyors have been retara- 

ed from various causes, the Indians have not inter- 

rupted them in the slightest manner. 

In obedience to a resolution passed by the legis- 
lature on the 19th cf December last, commissioners 
were appointed to ascertain the true head of the 
St. Mary’s river. his circumstance was commu- 
nicated to the war department, accompanied by a 
request that the line between this state and East 
Florida, might be immediately laid outand marked 
under the direction of the general government. 


a considerable number of our unfortunate fellow 
creatures within its walls. 

In anticipating the beneficial results of this insti- 
tution to society, it was fondly hoped that as the 
punishment due tocrime had become more certain, 
(heir number and enormity would have been less 
frequent, than under the former system. But in 
this we have been disappvinted. For whether at- 
tributable to an increase of vice, or the lenient 
mode of punishment, it is to be lamented, that crimes 
both in number and enormity, are committed on the 
persons and property of our citizens as frequently 
asat any former period of our history. In the ma- 
nagement of the institution, the executive and 
board of inspectors have often been perplexed.— 


During the month of February the commissioners |The want of experience and unanimity among the 


proceeded to make an accurate survey of the head 
waters ofthe St. Mary’s river, and on the first of 
March reported to this department, that the mound 
thrown up by Mr. Ellicett and the Spanish deputa- 
tion was situated at the true head or source of that 
river according to the intent and meaning of the 
treaty of the 27th Oct. 1795, between the U. States 
and Spain. 

The result of this mission was immediately trans- 
mitted to the war department, and the necessity 
that the line should be closed, was again urged, in 
order that our surveyors might proceed to lay out 
that country, agreeably tothe act of the legislature 
ofthe 16th Dec, last. 

After waiting some time, I received a letter from 
the secretary of war, stating that the president had 
instructed him to direct Mr. Lumkin to suspend 
the running of the Florida line until the subject 
should be laid before congress, and “hoped that the 
state of Georgia would experience no inconvenience 
in consequence of delay.” 


Finding that all my efforts to cause the line to 
be run by the general government, had. proved in- 
effectual, |] was reduced to the necessity of either 
suspending the operations of the surveyors in that 
quarter, until the government of the United States 
should find it convenient to cause that duty to be 
performed, or of assuming the responsibility myself, 
and of causing a temporary one to be made, which 
might afford a boundary for our surveyors, and ena- 
ble them to proceed to the discharge of their du- 
ties—I determined on the latter course, and on or 
about the first of May last, despatched a compe- 
tent surveyor, and instructed him to perform the 
service as early as practicable. 


On the 17th February last, I addressed a letter to 
the secretary of state of the United States, and en- 
elose:i the resolution of the general assembly of the 
19th December, on the subject of reclaiming the 
negroes and other property, which had long since 
been plundered and detained from the citizens of 
this state, by the Creek nation of Indians, in viola- 
tion of the treaties of New York and Colerain. I 
requested that the resolution might be laid before 
the president ofthe United States, and that he 
would direct the course that should be pursied in 
relation to this subject. ‘Ho this communication I 
have not received even a reply. From a conviction 
thatthe general government had hitherto manifest- 
ed no disposition to interpose or lend its aid, in re- 
dressing this and other grievances of long standing, 
which has often been the subject of complaint with 
us, I determined to press the subject no further. 


In the progress of our penitentiary establishment, 
nothing of particular importance has eccurred dur- 
ing the year past. The steady operatien of our laws, 
and acorrect administration of justice, has thrown 


keepers has frequently endangered its prosperity; 
and has in some instances been calculated to throw 
a shade over itscharacter. It would indeed be de- 
sirable for the legislature to examine this subject 
with a jealous and critical eye. 

I would also recommend an alteration in the penal 
code, which would pronibit the courts from send- 
ing convicts to the penitentiary for a shorter term 
than two years. For it is notorious, that the ex- 
pense which has hitherto accrued to the state in 
paying guarcs, &c. for conveying convicts to this 
place, has become a subject of serious importance, 
especially when they are brought from distant coun- 
ties, for a short time of service. In every instance 
of this description, the state has been burthened 
with an expense far beyond the value of the con- 
vict’s labor. 

It is also proper for me to remark on this occa- 
sion, that the appropriation of $25,000 made by 
the last legislature, has been found insufficient to 
meet the expenses incurred in completing the 
building, wall, anc other incidental charges which 
were indispensable in maintaining the institution. 

In the month of December last, I directed the 
agent of the state (col. Williamson) to repair to 
Darien, and order the balance of the African slaves 
which had been previously delivered to him by the 
collector of the port of Brunswick, and after giving 
the legal notice, expose the same to public sa'‘e 
agreeableto law. This duty was accordingly per- 
formed, and the sale advertised to commence on 
the first Tuesday in May last, in this place, the depu- 
ty marshal, of the district of Georgia, came forward 
and made an attempt to arrest them, by virtue of 
a wurrant from the district court of this state, at 
the instance of Mingule De Castro, who was said 
to be a citizen of Portugal. Being well assured 
that the name of De Castro was only borrowed to 
cover the mysterious designs of some of our own 
citizens who have long been engaged in this abomi- 
nable traffic, I therefore refused to give them up to 
the marshal, but finally agreed to suspend the 
sale, and hold them subject to the decree of the dis. 
trict court, where the case is still pending. 

About the time that the marshal came forward 
to seize on those unfortunate Africans, the agent 
of the colonization society of the United States ar- 
rived and clothed with coinpetent authority to ask, 
receive and transport them to their native country, 
free from charge or expense 

The proposition was marked with so much libe- 
rality and benevolence, that without much hesita- 
tion, I agreed to deliver them over to the order of 
that humane society, as soon as the court of the 
United States shall adjudge them to be subject to 
the controul of the constituted authorities of this 
state, 

By the 46th section of the milita law passed at 
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the last session of the legislature, the governor is 
authorised to cause a sufficient number of copies of 
that law, together with the acts of congress more ef- 
fectualy to provide for the national defence by estab- 
lishing an uniform militia throughout the United 
States, and the acts of congress for calling for the 
militia to execute the laws of fhe union, suppress in- 
surrections, and repel invasions, and the articles of 
war,to be printed and distributed throughout the 
state, so that every general and field officer therein. 
and every brigade inspector, adjutant and captain, 
may be furnished with one copy each. But after 
strict examination, the law was found to contain seve- 
ral glaring imperfections, which induced me to 
postpone the execution of that duty until the legisla- 
ture could have an opportunity to review and cor- 
wect errors. | 

The various appropriations made by the last le- 
gislature for improving our navigable water courses, 
have been advanced on the application of the com- 
missioners in terms of the law. The operation of 
the gentlemen who have contracted to improve 
the navigation of the Oconee, from Milledgeville to 
Barnett’s schools, has been slow, but their exertions 
authorize a belief they will finally accomplish the 
object contemplated, in a way that will do credit 
to themselves, and generally promote the interest 
ef the people in the upper counties. 

Being on the eve of retiring from the arduous 
duties of a highly responsible and important trust, I 
eannot do justice to my feelings without tendering 
to the legisiature my grateful acknowledgements 
for the distinguished marks of public confidence 
that have been conferred on me. 

On a strict examination, I trust it will appear, to 
the satisfaction of my fellow-citizens, that in every 
situation in which I have been placed, my highest 
object, and only aim has been to promote the inter- 
es! and prosperity of our beloved country. That I 
may have frequently erred it would be folly to 
deny, but I flatter mayself that when my conduct 
is fairly examined before an impartial, tribunal, the 
most ample justice will be done to all my feeble 
exertions. 

Under this consoling persuasion, and having no 
higher wish to gratify, than a desire to maintain a 
respectable rank among plain honest citizens, I 
cheerfully resign the important trust committed to 
my care into the hands of the immediate represen- 
tatives of the sovereign people. 
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The Dismal swamp canal, so important to an in- 
ternal trade and to Norfolk, we are pleased to learn 
18 so nearly completed that it will be opened early 
- the ensuing spring, on its enlarged and improved 
plan. 3 


A curious robbery.—On the 27th of September 
last, the house of John Lyons, jun. inthe vicinity of 
New Orleans, was forcibly entered in the night, by 
fourteen armed villains, with their faces blacked. 
After tying Mr. Lyons, his wife, and children, and 
threatening their lives if they made any noise or re- 
sistance, they ransacked the house, and carried off 
all the linen and wearing apparel they could lay 
their hands on. Not content with the plunder of 
goods, thev seized and took with them, a whole fa- 
mily of blacks, belonging to Mr. Lyons, consisting in 
all of ten persons, viz:—Jack, his wife Flora, two 
sons and six daughters, the youngest only four years 
old. Five hundred dollars are offered for the reco- 
very of the slaves. 


Fires—60 or 70 houses and stores have been des- 
troyed by fire at Schenectady, N.Y. Several valua- 


ble rope-walks have been destroyed at Boston, no 


doubt the work of an incendiary, for the detection 
of whom large rewardsare offered. The light was 
so great asto be seen 52 miles off. 

Mobile. It is said that between 3 and 400 persons 
have died of the yellow fever at Mobile—The po- 
pulation could not have been more than 800 or 
1000. | 

Singular rain. Several showers have recently fal- 
Jenin the state of New York—mixed with the rain 
was a considerable quantity of ashes, and it hada 
blackish color and sooty smell. 

Admirable forgery! A couple of banking gentle- 
men lately convicted and sent to the state prison in 
New York for forgery, forged a recommendation 
ofthe judge who condemned them, &c. and sa ac- 
tually obtained their release by a pardon from the 
governor of the state! 

New Orleans. The following is a literal transla- 
tion of an advertisement published in a French New 
Orleans paper, of the twenty-fifth of Sept. 1819. 

The undersigned, living in the street St. Anne, 
No. 32, has coffins of all qualities for sale, by day 
and by night, not important at whathour. He sells 
also, permits of interment, and has a hearse to make 
the voyage, at the’price current of five dollars per 
corpse. JOSE FERNANDIZ. 

Married—In Georgia, by John McGehee, esq. 
Mr. Davin Hover, aged one hundred and two years 
and two months, to Miss Eurzaprera Bartex, aged 
forty years; both of Columbia county, state of Geor- 
gia. Mr. Hodge was at Braddock’s defeat, and 
served throughout the whole period of the revolu- 
tionary war. 

The cranberry lias been domesticated, and cuiti- 
vated extensively by a gentleman of Barnstable, 
Massachusetts. It is believed that they yield a ve- 
ry profitable crop. 

Thanksgiving. Thursday, the 9th of December 
isappointed by the governor of Pennsylvania as a 
season of humiliation, thanksgiving and prayer. 

Sewing silk. Atthe cattle shew and display of 
manufactures in Cayuga county, N. Y. Samuel Chid- 
sey, ot Scipio, received a premium for the best pound 
of sewing silk, of various colors, pronounced to be 
equal to imported. “We believe (says the Cayu- 
ga Republican) this to be the most successful at- 
tempt to propagate the silk worm in our country; 
and it is evident, from the experience of our es- 
teemed member, Samuel Chidsey, that the white 
mulberry and silk worm thrive well in our climate.”’ 

Georgia swamps. It is stated that inthe swamps 
near Darien, 400 gallonsof sugar-cane juice, worth 
50 cents per gallon, have been produced to the 
acre. 

National Industry.—The following gentlemen 
have been elected officers of the Philadelphia so- 
ciety for the promotion of domestic industry: 

President—William Tilghman. 

Vice-Presidents—Wm. Rawle, Thomas Leiper. 

Treasurer— Samuel Richards. 

Secretary— John Harrison. 

Commiitee—Mathew Carey, Robert Patterson, 
Condy Raguet, David Lewis, Alexander Cook, Mat- 
thew Lawler, W. Duane, Jas. Mease, Jos. Lownes, 
Levi Garret, Mark Richards, Joseph Sidde}, Samuel 
Jackson, Thomas Hulme, Josiah White, Thos. Gil- 
pin, Henry Horn, Wm. Lehman, Henry Simpson, 
John Melish, Seth Craige, Charl-s Keen, Josiah 
Randail, Thomas Ridgeway, Robt. M*Mullin, Gavin 
Hamilton, Calender Irvine, James Cutbush, Thos. 





| Richards, Wm. Young. 
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New-Jersey.—Isaac H. Williamson has been re- 
elected governor. A proposition to call a conven- 
tion was rejected at the late election—1,636 for, 
12,635 against it. 

Pennsylvania.—By the returns of the late gene- 
ral election, it appears that the senate of this state 
is composed of 23 republicans, 6 federalists, and 
2 «old school’? men; the house of representatives of 
67 repubkcans, 24 federalists and 6 ‘old school’? 
men. We give these things as we find them, pro- 
fessing our ignorance of what it is that makes these 
three parties. | 
' Com. Rodgers, having visited Sackett’s Harbor, 
Erie, &c. has returned to the seat of government. 
The gallant veteran was every where received with 
the greatest marks of respect. 

Murder. It is rarely, indeed, that such acase as. 
the following ts presented to the American public: 

Last spring, acertain James Adams arrived at Bal- 
timore, from England, accompanied by three other 
Englishmen by the name of Cotterill, a father and 
twosons. Adams hadaconsiderable sum of money: 
They proceeded westward in search of empiloy- 
ment, and after being sometime in Alleghany coun- 
ty, Maryland, Adams resolved to return to England. 
The two younger Cotterills way-laid and killed him, 
by the counsel of their father; and the three then 
attempted to escape to England, but were detect- 
ed at Baltimore, and sent back for trial. They were 
tried a few days since at Hagerstown in.this state, 
and all three found guilty of murder in the first de- 
gree. ‘The time for their execution is not yet fixed. 

Col. Forsyth. Thelegislatute of Tennessee have 
remembered this gallant officer, who fell fighting 
near Odietown, in Canada, on the 23rd of June, 
1814. The sum of 250 dollars per annum, has 
been appropriated for the support of his infant son, 
and the governor of the state is required to pro- 
cure a suitable sword to be presented to said son, 
in testimony of the respect of the state for the good 
conduct of his father. 

Tennessee. Inthe Legislature, Oct 25—Mr. An- 
derson, from the committee on that subject, re- 
ported that the whole number of votes given at the 
jast election fora convention,fwere 5919; against a 
aconvention 17,450; the number silent, as ascer- 
tained by the number of votes given for governor, 
of course against, 19,119—36,549. 

Gen. Miler. This gallant officer, passing through 
Cincinnati, on his way to Arkansas, of which he is 
appointed governor, was invited by the citizens of 
that place and partook ofa public dinner, in testi- 
mony oftheir respect for him. On the subsequent 
evening a splendid ball was given, that the ladics 
might shew their respect to the brave. 

Money raising. During the revolutionary war, a 
a British frigate and sloop of war were sunk near N. 
York. The frigate is thought to have had on board 
nearly a million of dollars. Repeated attempts by 
diving bells, have been made to get at the cash, but 
the depth of the water prevented it, though some of 
her guns and other things of little value have been 
brought up. A project is now on foot to raise the 
vessels entire. We wish success to it—in these 
specie-wanting times it is a great pity that so much 
of it should be out of circulation. 

Clergymen. ‘The legislature of Vermont has wise- 
ly repealed the law which exempted the property 
of clergymen from taxation. There should not be 
any privileged classes inthe United States. 

The legislature of this state has also passed an 
act by which no persow shall be liable for imprison- 
ment for a debt of less amount than 15 dollars. 
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ted to the legislature of this state for calling a con» 
vention to alter the constitution so that all the elec-. 
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tions of officers of the state shall be exercised by 
the people, where the right of election can be con- 
veniently exercised by them—-then follows resolu- 
tions to provide for the choice of governors and 
sheriffs by the people; also that the judges may be 


removed for inability or other reasonable cause, on 
an address of both houses of the assembly, and that 


their compensation shall not be increased or dimi- 
nished during their continuance in office; also, that 
the senate and house of commons be chosen ina 
manner more conformable to republican principles 
than at present—that no member of either shall be 


appointed to an office erected or the emoluments of 
which have been increased during the time for 
which he shall have been elected; also, that no per-. 
son holding an effice under the United States, shall 
bea member of the assembly during the time; and 
that impeachments shall be tried before the senate. 
These things appear to be entirely rightful, and we 
hope may prevail. 

John Branch, esq. has been re-elected governor 
of North Carolina; and John R. Donnell, esq. elect- 
eda judge of the superior courts of law and equity. 

rhe report of the public treasurer states the 
amount disbursed from the Ist November, 1818, to 
the Ist November, 1819, to be $125,991 54 andthe 
balance remaining in the treasury to be $146,278 
13. It also states, that the taxes have this year 
been collected and accounted for by the sheriffs 
with punctuality and regularity never exceeded, if 
equalled, in any preceding year. 


Revenue cutters. Benjamin Trevett of Massachu- 
setts, and John Adams Webster, of Maryland, have 
been appointed captains of revenue cutters. 

Appointments by the president.—Rozer Skinner, of 
New York, to be judge ofthe United States in and 
for the nothern district of New York, vice M. B. Tal- 
madge, resigned. 

Jacob Sutherland, of NewYork, to be Attorney of 
the United States in and for the northern district 
of New York, vice Roger Skinner, appointed 
judge. 

Goon news. Wew York, Nov. 30. The waters 
of lake Champlain and the Hudson are now con- 
nected by the Nothern camal, and lumber from Ver- 
mont and the upper counties of this state, are de- 
scending to this market. 


Commerce of Savarinah—<A statement of exports 
from Savannah, from the Ist Octuber, 1818, to the 
50th September, 1819, is givenin the Savannah 
Republican of 17th ult.—«The export of upland 
cotton for last year (from 1st Oct. 1817, to 1st Oct. 
1318,) was 116,781 bales—this year 95,427—mak- 
ing a difference of 21,354 bales. That of Sea Is- 
land, was 7,028 and that of this year 7,450—making’ 
an increase of 422 bales. The total amount of the 
general exports of last year was $14,183,113 19— 
that of this year, $9,325,560 12. This difference 
arises principally from the prices of cotton.” 

Of the sea-islands, in all, 7,450 bales, 6534 bales 
were exported to England; the rest to other Euro- 
pean ports. 

Of the uplands, in all 95,427, 50,000 went te 
England, 17,000 to other European. ports, and the 
balance upwards of 27,000, was shipped coastwise 
~-chiefly for home consumption. 

The rice exported was 12,475 tiorces; tobacco 
625 hhds. 

Extensive business!—The tate rey. William Beas, 
of Reading, Pa. in the space of 29 years, united three 





-Vorth Carolina. Propositions have been submit- 


| thawsand and eighteen couples, in marriage. 








